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ABStBACT^- • " ■ ■ . , ^ 

The iaspcrtance of parent involvement in the- career 
education cf their handicapped children is the focus of the paper. 
Parent participation is necessary tcth because it has been mandated 
by law and because parents have an influence on their children and 
prcvide a valuable rjesource in career education. Alternative delivery 
systems, such as newsletters and teacher home visitations should be 
considered. Parents may be reluctant tc become involved due to • . 
negative previous experienpes- with schools and school personnel or- ^ 
because they have found it difficult tc articulate tiieir concerns. 
'Teachers need to display interest, acceptance, and empathy as well as 
honesty, otiectivity, and dependability. Effective interaction needs 
to be established through such techniques as careful planning of 
conferences, and teachers must be prepared to recruit parent 
involvement and establish an cngoing c'cmmunica tion system with 
.parents, <FHF) • • J ■ ■ 
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GETTING PARENTS INVOLVED IN CAREER EDUCATION ' 

• FOR THE HANDICAPPED STUDENT , 

One current definition of career education which recognizes the 

Important role played by parents is provided by Feldman _y979): ^ 

The entire educational curriculum, coordinating all school, 
family, and community components together td^ develop each 
individual's potential for economic, social and personal 
success, (p^ 1) . ^ 

Parent involvement in career education is important for several \ 

reasons. -Recent legislation and judicial decisions have mandated 

\parent participation in handicapped children's education. These require 
certain*. procedures as a minimum Interaction between parents and school s« 
Second, parents exert a marke?l influence on their child's career 
decisions (Aubrey, 1977). Third, parents- provide a valuable resource to 
the educational process by serving as volunteers, guest speakers, and 
on .advisory committees. In addition, ^they play, a valuable role. In 
delineating realistic goals dnd expectations. for their children. FourtJf, 
parent involvement is good basic public relations^ A positive relation- 
ship betofeen the school arid parents helps alleviate the knowledge gap 
in the community about school programs! ^ ► 

Seme of the issues portinent to involving parents in school prograns 

include: alternative delivery systems; understanding reasons for parent 
noninvolvement; encouraging parent involvement; and teacher educations* 
-responsibility. In "the following discussions, each of these issues will 

'be addressed. , \ 




, ' \ Getting Parents 

Alternative Delivery Systems . . (\ 

There are nuinerous approaches to getting {larents involved in 
career education of their children. Many. of the approaches hav 
used successfully in the past to inform parents of school policie 
procedures but have remained a virtually untapped resoflWWn ac 

Involving parents in the educational prt>cAs?. Several of the moot 

* ^ , f 

common apprnarhes-«rf» outlined below: ^ 

1 . Telephqrie Contacts 

2. Written^ ContTiunications 

3. Newsletters 

4\ Parent-teacher Conferences 

5. I^arent School Visitations • 

6. Teacher Home Visitations , . 

7. Surveys of Parents and their Informational Needs 
e! Parent Groups 

9. Parent- to-Parent Gh)ups 

10. Parent Volunteers in the' Classroom 

11. Training Parents to Te^ch their (Hvn Children 

12. Providing Partinting Skill Training 

13. Utilizing Parents as Classroom Resources 

14. Individual Education Program (lEP) Conference . - 

The choice of method is dependent upoQ^ several factors including 
the educator's personalty, skills in communicating with parents, 
wi-llingness to try new and perhaps different approaches, and resources. 

The most important factor to consider when choosing a method is 
the purpose of the communication. Some purposes, such as .informing, the 
parents of career related events at school, are more efficiently con- 
veyed through newsletters or other written contn,uni cation. Infor^tion 
about school pronrars may be most effectively comrSlicated through 
parent-teacher conferences, parent group meetings, or parent school 
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^ * . . , Getting Parents 

visitations. Reporting a student's progress to parents is probably 
not done very effectively through av^elephone contact. but may be ' * 
included in a written tomniuni cation, parent- teacher conference of 
an lEP conference. In sutnmary, the teacher must carefully weigh the 
potential outcomes -of the various approaches against the cost in time 
and resources. 
Par ent Non i nvol vement * 

In discussions with teachers about parent involvement .a coiwnon 
concern often ^has been expressed. Teachers relltte that parents are 
not Interested or are reluctant to become involved in school programs, 
parent- teacher conferences, lEP staffings, and other attempts. by the 
school to achieve parent participation. It is our belief that although 
at tiipes it may be pefcei^ed as such, this is rarely the result of a 
don't care attitude on the part of the parents (Vasa & Steckolberg, 
197S). It is jnore likely that a negative rfeaction to schools and 
resulting lack of involvement is due to a combination of o^er factors 
based On parents' emotional reactions and past experiences with schools 

» ^ 

9 

and school personnel . * # » . ^ 

Parent Adjustnent to Thai r Handicapped Child . Consider th* 
emotional reactions of parents and^hnw these may contribute to parent 
school . intejp^ti on. Love (1^70) has suggested that pai;entS' reactions 
to having a handicapped child m|iy follow a typical pattern. Including 
such reactions as shock, denial, guilt, bitterness, envy, rejection. 
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• ' Getting Parents- 

«nd adjustJfientl In Figure 1 a brief explanation of each of th^ 
adjustmentsstages Is provided. ^ 

I ♦ Figure 1 about here 



^ It is not difficult to'understan(^why Piirents who are having these 
or similar enwtional reactions are reluctant to >^ake part in school 
activities. Parents* who dre in a state of shock after finding out 
their child is handicappe^l, are not likely to become .immediately actively 
involved. Parents may deny that their child is handicapped or that they 
have a problem. They may also resent the school for identifying their 
child as handicapped and question the ability tb provide adequate lielp 
for their child. 

• <■ 

Chinn (1979) provides a; similar series of possible reactions of 
parents whi,ch, altfiough differing somewhat from\ove*s stateirents, are 
also detrimental to active parent involvement: 

1. Defense mechanism / 

2. Projection of blame 

3. Peers . • * 

4. Guilt ■ V 

5. Withdrawal *» 

* '6, Acceptance • . 

• Past Experiences . Pareats' reluctance to become involved in their" 
child's education may also result from their past experience with schools 
and school personnel. The fol 1 owl ng> types of experi^ences ofte» 
encountered to varying degrees by parents are illustrative of -experiences 



Getting Parent^ 



which tend to decreas'e the likelihood of involvement. tf - 

... A isinority of students leaiving school do so with strong 
positive feelings about school and teachers. A large 
number are glad to be gone and have negative feelings 
/ about returning. ' * 

... Due to past schoal' e*?»eriences teachers may be' seen as ; 
. j\jdgitiental authority^ figures. 

. . . Schools may 'represent the place parents go to hear about 
their child's failures and shortcomings. 



, ' . . . Sifsgestions in the past may have heefi unrealistic or 
•w-i-^-^tinworkable. » 

. . . Promises may have been made and b^oken. • 

. ." . Profes,sionals have referred the parents to an endless 

number of other professionals who have referred th^ to . 
X more professionals. 

. .. . School personnel may hav^ misinterpreted parents' motives 
in seekfng answers to questions about their child's 
ecfucational program. This questioning may have been 
perceived as a- personal attack on the ijidividual teacher. ^ 

... Parents may have found it difficult in the past to 
articulate their concerns adequately to the teachers. 

. . . teachers may have convey^ the impression that they know 
more about the child thaS the parents do. 

These experiences among the possibility of many others may leave 
parents apprehensive, frustrated, angry, aind convinced that the school 
isn't going to do much anyway, or that what the parents think will not 
be considered in making decisions. The end result may be that parents 
perceive schools much the* same wa3''"that most of us perceive all govern- 
ment institutions, massive and unre'sponsive to their rteeds. 
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Encouraging Parent Involvement ^ v 

% 

Teacher Characteristics . Parents are encouraged to become more 
actively In^lvedxif their experiences with the school are positive 
and productive. The chande that the parent views the interaction with 
the school as a positive experiertce is greatly influenced by the 
characteristics of the teachef with whom they work. The following 

characteristics tend to increase the likelihood that parent involve- 

i' • v 

meiit will continue to qccuit: 

Interest . When parent perceives the teacher as willing to give 
time and attend to their concerns. ' ' * 

Acceptance » When by words, gestures, ^and body language the 

7 teacher demonstrates that they^e'spect v/hat the parent 

•is saying and is not assuming' a judgmental role. 

Empathy. When the teacher denx)nstrates an ability, to understand 
the role of the -parent and its associated m|janings.!. 

Rapport . When a condition of comfort exists befz/een the par'ents 
and the teacner allowing the parents to feel fre^ to^ 
express themselves without fear of criticism or ^reper- 
cussions. 

Honesty . When information provided- by the teacher whether ^ 
' positive or negative, is as accurate, and realistic as 
possible. 

E ffective When the teacher truly listens to what the parent is • 
Listening saying and can interpret it correctly. 

Objective . When teachers discuss students in terms of behaviors . 
rather than in emotionaljy laden generalities. 

>^ Ethical . When parents perceive t^at the teacher will treat 
' infchnation shared as confidential and uses^ such infor- 

mation only^ fqr the direct benefit of the child. 
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■' Knovvl edqeable . When teachers demonstrate knowledge of programs 
for instruction^ available resources, and agencies,, 
as v/ell as being, familiar witji the individual students 
strengths and. weaknesses. 

Dependability/ Wl)en the teacher demonstrates a willingness to 
Responsibility * keep ^ommi^ents and to fo'llow through on 

proposed actions. \ ^ 

Organization . When the teacher demonstrates the ability to state 
' t objectives for meetings, make plahful decisions, has 

necessary materials, and information in advance. 

Establishing Effective I nteraction ^ - . 

There are Specific strategies which educators can employ to 

V 

establish effective Interactions with parents of handicapped student^. 
Parent communication through conferences is the most commonly utilized 
strategy of obtaining information from and transmitting Information. In 
Figure 2 is a 1^'st -of guidelines for the .educator to follow in 
conferencing with parents. 



^ Figure'^ about here 



In preparing f^or formal an<t Informal ■ parent contacts, educators 

'J . ^ 

need to be aware ;of parents' needs, va^lues and perceptions. Parent 

■ 5 ' « " 

Interaction can be made more jjositfve by rememberinq a few basic precepts. 



In Figure'3 some, baSic^ concepts to remetnb^r when working with parents are 
presented. 



'Figure 3 'about here 



Getting Parents. 

• ' • ■ ' ^- •• • 

. . 8 

Parent involvement is essential in achieving maximum success in 
career- education programs. The active involvement of parents of 

/ ' 

handicapped students is depepdent upon individual teachers and schools*, 
willingness -and ability to devote the time and energy rfecessary to-^ 
.assure a positive relationship. '"^ ' ' 

teacher E duca tion's Responsibility ^ ^ 

Teacher Education has as its base, the preparation of individuals 
to be teachers of children. .The teacher is to coordinate the activities 

4 

that v/ill enable students to learn. The above statement, in all of its 
simplicity, places a very large* responsibility on the shoulders of 
teacher education. This responsibility is to make sure that student^ 
acquire the competencies necessary to carry out their assigned teaching 
responsibilities, " • , ' 

One of the reemerging needs in teacher education is to train 
teachers ^o involve parents in the educationarl process. ' A review of 
the historJ^of education in America will reveal that parents were active 
in the educational process during the late 1800's and early 1900"s and 
then this involvement started to disappear. In t'ecent years many 
attempts have, been made to reinvolve the parents to the maximum "^gxtent 
po'Ssible. ""^s^ • ' - , ■ ' 

For parents of handicapped stud^ts* the need for involvement is 
even more imfiortant due to the need^-that the^^^ml^nt has for longi- 
tudinal ^rvices. Special teacher education nc^s to prepare teachers 

to: / ^ 

t 
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Getting Parents 



Recruit parental Involvement . This involves approaching 
parents through personal contact, mail, phonei etc. 

Share information vvith parents . This area involves 
presentation of information to parents, kind of shared 
information, mode of shared* information ^ etc. 

Establish relationship ^ith pare nts. N'he teacfier needs 
to establish a position relationshi^p with the parents - 
with a common bond of toncern for the welfare of the . 
student. 

Seek assistance from parents . The i^rents need to under- 
stand how they can assist in the education of their* son 
or daughter. 

Establish a n ongoing comiT^uni cation system with parents.. 
"This system can seVve to feed information between the • 
school and hotne and vice versa through the teacher's 
involvement with the student.* * • 



\ • 
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Parents' EnjQtionlMRebfctpis to their Child's Handicapping Condition 

Enx>t10n»V R^iEtlte T . ' |, Explanation 
^ • ' ' • / / , . : • • 

Shock . i"] • OisibeTief inabn^lty to comprehend the 

ptipblem, and emotional orientation and 
iiTiriobil ity. Takes time for parent to 
.aispept and comprehend negative informa- 
/.r tifon about their d^i Id. 

■ ■ 4 ^ ' - ? ■ • 

Den1a1/[>isbejief Specific stateflients and feelings about 

' / .-. th,e accuracy of the inforniation. > 

, r ■' ' \ ■ Questioning of the competence of the 

•,J ' f ■ , .individual transmitting the Information. 

Guilt *,. /W •. Statements of what di^ I do to cause the 

; f problem. Were there things that I could 

y( ' ' have done to have prevented the problem? 

■ J ' ■* ■ ' Emotion of s6eking cause and understanding 

' reason for condition. . 

Bitterness/Envy . Upset and concern about why did my child 

,^ ; ' have the handicap. Unfairness -of burjden 

' , • on me.. ' " - ' ■. ■ - , 
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Rejecticin ^ Two types o^cur on the part of parents. /\ 

' ' 7 ' ^—sA- Overt rejection is lack involvement 

j • . with the child and tgnofing as Viuch as » 

* / i possible h(fs/her needs. .-Second'; is^ the- 

<j \ overt in which the parents overreacts on 

^' j * the surface to the needs of the child and 

may be overly' solicitous. In both cases, 
*the parent does not have posi tive feetfngs 
■ ' towards the child and his/her handicap. 

Adjustment 6tage in whlth pareni^ acknowlfidge the 

' J child's strengths ana weakness and 

•» , Conscientiously seeks the proper assis- 

"* "'tance for the child.. 

Soujfcc: Love, H. D. Parental altitudes to wa rd exceptional child ren. 
. .J Spn-ngfield^ IjJ . : Ch^n^lps G. Tiiomas, Publishers, 197n ~' 
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Figure 

, , " Parent ConferenceflJcrmelines Tor Educators 

EDUCATORS.^.. ' ' • " * 



; • - shouldT pT^rrror all student conferences in ^dvanpe. * 
, ' • ' : *^ . should have a tlear purpose ijrrmind for each cortfere^ipe, '1 .e. 
* ' . report student progress', etc. * . . " 

/ ' ■■ V. ., * ... Should inform patents of the purpose of the conference. * 

. ** ... shoufJ hSve all stbdent records available for review pr^tlr , 
^ . * ^ ! ' to the <onfirence.. , - ' .f : . . 

should, consider the parent. conference asi an impartant event 
, and no J;^n^rely routine.- # . . 
.... should' aJlovV enough tirce to- dtscuss the issues thorough)/. The ' 
* parent should not feel rushed during the conference. 
.i. should cojiduct ths conference privately in a place free from * 

distractions and interruptions. • " 

... should have prior .knowledge of the conference in oVder to 

brief htmself/herserf. ' • - , . 

- • , shoufcj Jnvite otbers to the- Conference only if. they wiU • • 

contiPlbutB to reswlviTig an issue or problem. 
... should Invite the student to attend, unless the conference , • 
covers subjects enrotionally laden v/hich migjit adversely affect 
the student. ' . 

j - ' . . . should hold the conference at a time convenient to , the parent. • 

... should be aware of parent transportation needs a/id chiW care 
* fieeds. 

... should deal honestly with parents. 

... should listen to the parent and respect their confidence. 

should avoid using educational' jargon in conversing with- the 

parent. ^ ^ . 

... should;,try to put themselves in the parent's role* during the 

conference. ' • ' ^ 

... should not jump to conclusions It^sed on statements ty parents. 
... should back the school administration and other teachers during 

the conference. ^ 
* ' ^ ... should be cautious of the ccfntent of written eommuni cations. 

'4,.. should keep a record of the conference. 

... should keep the parent informed of change follovHng the> conference. ' 
... should establish a means of cwmiunication between the parent and 
teacher. ._ ^ 

'■' ... should evaluate the effectiveness of the conference. 

... should attempt to ansv/er all queftl6ns raised by the parent. 
... should realize that the responsibility for the success of t'he 
^ conference lies with the teacher.. - ; . 

i.. should not argue with the parent. 

... should avoid giving direct advice to the parent^ on parenting. 

Source: Vasa, S, F. & Steckelberg, A. L. Parent education: A ^ 
VMudtional teacher's responsibility (cli^ipiter), In Meers, G. 
(Ed) 'Sp ?>cia l vocat i onal nee d s educa tion lin public schools. 
. ^ New York: "Aspori Press ,1 980. ~" ' ' . 
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. . « ' Figure 3. • ' . * 

. Considerations in Planning Parent Education Programs- . 

pAremts... . , : ' • ' ' • . 

... are individuals who have <pride. , 

have other .interests and responsibili$p,es besides their children 
and the school ' ' ■ ' 

' ... have, creative ideas and wealth of experience.. 
... have established child rearing philosophies. . , 
... have a limited amount of free time for schoo-l programs. 

... can assimilate a limited amount of information which is contrary 
to their individual pf)ilosophiGS and beliefs. 

... are individuals who have developed behavior patterns, consistent 
with their values, attitude^, and beliefs. 

... have decisions to make and problems to solve. 

of the handicapped !have developed a certain amount of ^resistance 
i ' to suggestions from .specialists and school personnel . 

are"^ often bewildered and confused by all of the options avail- 
able to them- 

... have frustrations and concerns about the service previously . 
rendered to their children. \ - 

... are, suspicious of the school and its functions. 

... are secretly afraid of failing in the rearing of their children. 

\ ■ ' I 

■* 4 ■ ^ 

* ... do not like to be talked down to. or belittled for their failures. 
. ... can change". 

Source: Vasa, S. F. & Steckelberg, A. L. Parent education: A 

vocational teachei^'s responsibility (chapter). In Meersi G. 
(Ed) S£&ria1^ocatifinal jiegd s education in p ublic schools . , 
New York: Aspen Press , ISBO. v 
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